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' Preface \ 4,4 

Each of the two concepts, Community Education and Multicultural 
Education, has emerged and developed in contemporary society as a result 
of the needs of community The former, Community Education, canr^e on 
the scene more than fifty years ago and primarily received private 
foundatipn support until recently It involved a relatively small number of 
people who were not viewed asbemg identical or dire need The concept of 
"community" was taken to mean a dynamic interaction of the people in a 
given area— school attendance area or school district— in an educational 
setting. '# 

Multicultural Education has emerged rapidly in the last twenty-five 
years It has received financial support from both the state and federal 
governments in various forms. Some- municipalities havfc provided local 
fancjs, as well, for the implementation of educational programs th$t are / 
mujticuturai This support has occured as a result di an overwhelming 
consciousness of the needs of approximately twenty-five percent of the 
American population which identifies with an other-than-whife Anglo- 
Saxon heritage. 

Although the concept^ emerged from different 'beginnings and for 
different reasons, intheopinidnof the authors they have much in common. 
It is our intention to cite that common ground, the purpose being topFpvide 
a rational base for the coordination, cooperation, and possibly blending of 
the concepts toward the common goal of educational improvement for all 
members of a community. Also to provide a challenge tt>educators to 
reduce the isolationism ar>d to encourage coordinated efforts to assist in 
the immigration of these two concepts with the educational process. * 

The conceptual structure of Community Education and Multicultural 
EducatTon is eontamed in the early pages of the monograph (Part I). The 
discussion moves, then, from rhe abstract to the specific (P^artll). The latter 
half of the monograph contains matenahhat focuses on the teacher in the 
classroom— the cutting edge of any educational prp^ram. The action in 
public education is the point of contact of teacher with student, and therein 
resides the greatest productive influence on the community, all members 
of the community Therefore, this treatise was developed as a challenge to 
educators to address this issue and in part to meet the needs of the 
classroom teacher. It includes suggestions for accomplishing the 
overarching goal common to both Community Education and Multicultural 
Education, that is the involvement of all segments of a community in the 
educational processes, and Raises question^ for further examination of 
these concepts. 

_ Portions of this monograph have appeared in the Community Education 
Journal, in a monograph on Issues in Community Education, and in one of 
Phi Delta Kappa's Fastback Series.v 

D.H.S. and J.H.B. 
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PART I CONSIDERATIONS CONCEPTUALLY 

P 

*• / m ' INTRODUCTION 

M.any professional educatora^are unaware of the significance of the 
implications for community and educational- development \>f ethnic 
diversity in American society As a consequence, the implementation of 
many educational and community policies and practices falls short of 
reasonable expectations In that regard, there are two recent trends m the 
fieki of education which appear to have,similar goals As yet, however, they 
do not appear, to* have been joined systematically to accomphsh'their 
►similar aims They are generally identified as Communty Education and 
Multicultural Education In order to ensure substantial movement toward 
the commoh goal of realistic and representative community involvement in 
educational|decisi0n-making, it is suggested herein thqt educational and* 
community leaders will find iT useful to adopt the strategie^ased on a 
basic CQnceptuaKframework inherent in and common tc^both*Community 
.Education ahd Multicultural Education ultimately to improve the essence 
of educatipn-^wh^t gqes on in the classroom. * 

Community/Education, as a concept, espousestheaim of serving "all the 
people," usyrig democratic processes. 'There Is aTso "an emphasis" on 
identifyingind meeting the needs of communities being served With the 
increase of ffederal programs that require community support, participating 
school districts are being compelled to involve citizens who are representa- 
tive ^of^nerr communities. 

Mufticultu^l Education similarly, seeks to ensure that community 
participation in the decision-mal^g process involves representatives of all 
segments of a population. Representativeness, and appreciation for 
individuality are essential components of this concept. Multicultural 
Education holds that representativeness in decision-making must be a 
consideration when attempting to involve the community in school affairs. 

The tWo thrusts, Community 'Education and Multicultural Education, 
could have jointly more impact on professional education in general, the 
public school Administration, and especially the classroom if their concepts 
.were melded] for the improvement of public education. •Ultimately, the 
resulting cooperation, it is maintained, weul^&trengthen the individual's 
ability to adapt and survive iri a changirfg, 4 dynamic society. * 

QUESTIONS OF COMMON GOALS 

A nfimber of questions serve to focus thinking on possible methods of 
melding thesa concepts for the purpose of identifying and reaching their 
common goals: 

• What is; the.comm.on philosophical base of the* two concepts: 
Multicu tural Education and Community Education? . 

• What arfe the potential linkages and mutual concerns of Mj/ticultu- 
ral and Community Educafion? ' 

••Assumirlg that community involvement is essential' -to both 
concepts, how may involvement best be implemented, and what 
does imftm/ement mean? ' • 



• Haw are ^teachers to receive training in both areas so that the 
concepts mSy be implemerJted? . x 



• What are Jhe most effective resources for implementing Community 
and/or Multicultural* Education to reach the teacher in the 
classroom? - » 
The foregoing questions*by no means cover all issues rejated to both 
At concepts but merely serve as a beginning in the process of examining the 
* ^relationships between Community Education and Multicultural Education 
They are intended to stimulate the readeVto think m terms of what can be 
done to implement the programs and principles in the educational 
process— not only to think, but to act and to begin to integrate and utilize 
these processes at the local level. • 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND .AND DEFINITIONS , 

Both Community Education ancj Multicultural Education have been 
recognized comparatively recently as focal points of concern within the 
total field of education Community Education is a developing concept 
initially supported financially by the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation 
beginning m r the 1930s. Interest and support for this except has 
expanded, and in the 1970's it became federally-funded. Concern for 
Multicultural .Education, evidenced in the aftermath of the civil rights 
.movement of the 1960 s, has been growing rapidly and now alio is 
reflected in federal Llej[s[atiy^support.The most recent, significant support 
may be the Ethnic Heritage Studies Act of 1972, now Title IX of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

As a result of the recent federal emphasis and the increase in activity'at 
the local level of both Community Education and Multicultural Education, 
researchers on the subjects have put forth many definitions. Several of 
them, in which relationships or linkages are suggested, serve as 
references to answer the first question regarding the common base of 
Community Education and Multicultural Education s 

Community Education has been defined by many writers. The word"pro- 
' cess" is a recurring notion in all these. definitions. Seay (1 974) defined 
Community Education as . . . the process that achieves a balance and a 
" use of all institutional forces in the education o( the people — all of the 
people — of the community<^4t is useful^o point out that the phrase "all of 
the people" has implications fqr Mul plultural Education. Are community 
educators who anchor their programs and processes in this definition 
concerned with reaching all people? Do programs, meetings, and events 
reflect the socio-economic and ethnic representation of the corpmunity? 
Non -representation has bee/i identified as a barrier to active involvement 
of individuals representing .the broadest spectrum of a community.. 
1 Administrators often are presented with, and some frequently rely on, 
input from -narrowly based, partisan groups*that h|ve biased opinions 
geared toward a particular need which does not reflect the total community 
(Fusco, 1 968). The needsand views of low income or minority citizens (and 
sometimes both) often are not presented in such forums. This void in 
representation is^videhced frequently when an administrator selects and 
appoints a supposedly, representative council. Few administrators have 
been known' io appoint activists to a council, or not to set lupus -on* 
discussions. (Ryan, 1 976). This.in turn, influences the classroom teacher 
vyho must operate under the influence of an administrator with limited 
knowledge of community needs. * 



• Min'zey and LeTarte (1 979) explored and analyzed several definitions of 
community" and Community Education. TJiey synthesized ingredients 
from several sources to arrive at the following definition: • 

Community Education is a philosophical concept which serves 
the entire community by providing for all of the educational 
needs of its commuoity members. It uses N the* local school to 
serve as the catalyst for bringing community resources to bear 
on community problems in.an effort to develop a positive sense 
of community, improve community living, and develop the 
community process toward the end of self-actualization. 

Again, reference to a// (implied by the word "entire") immunity members 
and process* are included In addition, it should be noted that in this 
definition there is advocacy of school-based processes. Often, Community 
Education efforts are not limited to the school, however, when relating 
Communtiy Education to Multicultural Education, the school appearsto be 
the most logical locus to coordinate the two concepts. The school as 
Minzey suggests, has the potential to implement Community and 
Multicultural Education, as well as to plan and manage change in 
education in other areas, thereby.assigning an active role for the school in 
related social issues The primary contact for the school with the 
community is the classroom teacher. If, in fact, CommunityEducation does 
not permeate its programs and processes with! the 1 principles' of 
Multicultural Education, we suggest that Community Education violates its 
own basic tenets 

t Heimstra (1972) noted that successful Community Education programs 

reflect the unique nature of the community served. If education truly serves 
the uniqueness of diverse communities, then ethnic and socio-economic 
considerations wobld be reflected m educational practice in the schools 
particularly in the classroom. A simple example could be seen in toe-hue of 
programs offered in adult education. If, in ,a predominatelfSpan& 
speaking neighborhood, high school completion was an identified need uiv 
the adult population that the school sought to address, and all classes were) 
taught in English only, certainly the instructional method would not reflec 
the qeed of the community, nor would it reflect cultural or lingui^tu, 
considerations (See further studies by Jane Mercer). Bilingual instruction 
perhaps should be encouraged. In addition, if the tegular classroom does 
not include bilingual education, community needs are'not being consi- 
dered A sewing course offered in an area where ncAne has sewing* 
machines would not reflect socio-economic conizations of the 
.particular community At the classroom level, expenjfce school T-shirts 
field trips, and cheerleaders' uniforms preclude inclusion of lower socio- 
economic groups in the community. Although these examples mpy be 
considered exaggerated, they are representative of practices not altogether 
unusual The further question could be raised. "Has theexpanded role of 
community schools met any real community needs?" . \ 

Decker (1 972) did not precisely define Community Education butalluded 
to its use in order to make education relevaot and accountable, cbntendmq 
also that it is adaptable and flexible: 
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. Intrinsic in the communrty education philosophy is the belief 
that each program should reflect >ts specific community, and the 
dynamic.and self-renewal processes in the philosophy demand 
that changes and modifications occur a*s times and problems 
change. Thus, there is diversity in CQmmumty education 
programs 

The diversity Decker refers to is a part of the strength of the concept. If 
diversity in the concept is stressed, then the inherent potential for 
addressing diversity in schools, communities, or neighborhoods remains 
open and possible Communities are not static, and any educational 
philosophy that includes "community" must remain dynamic and ready to 
serve the needs of the community, whether it is neighborhood, municipal, 
' caunty, state, nation, hemisphere, or world. No child or adult in thus age of 
instant communication — visual and oral— can - escape the need for 
preparation to cope with the mysteries and challenges of cultural, 
economic, ethnic, or national diversities. 

In summary, Community Education, as an emergent concept, has several^ 
program ana process components. Professionals in the field focus on 
specffic components fo? implementation. The selection of the components 
defends on the nature of the target community. For the purpose of this 
discussion, process elements are emphasized. 

Process implies a dynamic approach that has implications permeating 
the entire structure of education as; well as the social, cultural, and 
economic structures of a comm unity. If provided with a process designed to' 
bring representative elements together 'to work within the community, 
educati^pl leaders are enabled to plan change and be active in the change 
process, rather than to continue to be "reactive." In other words, desirable 
change to accomplish pre-deter mined "objectives, can^ be planned, 
managed, evaluated, and modified. 

In "reviewing the definitions of Community Education, one sees the two 
ideas taken from them which are most relevant to Multicultural Education 
are "process" and reference to ' 4 'aM"-"members of communities. At fjrst 
examination, Community Education appears to have the potential of being 
a "near panacea" for all educational concerns, however, in its continued 
development, many .factors remain as obstructions before- it legitimately 
can be offered in this light. One barrier is the lack of available evidence that 
Community Education truly meets community needs, evidence thgt can be, 
examined in'light of ethnic and socio-economic concerns. Definitions dr 
Multicultural Education and their relationship to Community Education 
lead to overlapping needs and approaches that can be exarnirfed as 
common concerns. A widely used definition of Multicultural Education is 
contained in the statement of the American Association of £olleges#or 
Teach^ Education entitled "No One Model American" (Journal of Teacher 
Education, 19*78). 

Multicultural education is education wfcic'h values* cultural 
pluralism. Multicultural education rejects the view that schools 
should seek to .melt aVvay cgltural differences or that schools 

shourd merely toleratecultural pluralism Cultural diversity is 

a valuable resource that should 6e preserved and extended. 
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•This position is directed toward teachers for consideration of the effect of 
their attitudes on students 
. The "melting pot" view of'America was rejected in this statement and 
replaced with an acceptance of diverse cultural groups and communities If 
this is the current focus for/education, community educators have the 
responsibility to 'acknowledge and , to. reflect diversity in attempts to 
influence the educative process 

A more explicit definition, recognizing what Multicultural Education is 
not, is stated by White (1 973). , 

. The demand fpr multi-cultural education should not be 
construed as a demand for 'separate but equal' education but for * 
cultural diversity Multi-Culturahsm-in education rejects segr.e- 
gationof any kindand isa means of feac/j/nyalkhildren to know 
and respect all Americans rather than only some. 

To accomplish the goal of teaching chilcfren'to respect "all Americans " f 
education of the community for understanding, involvement, and support 
is implicit Education in this sense means teaching, arid in the process, 
earning from^community members concepts that are supportive of those 
learned by the children in the classroom. If students are taught positive 
f mufticultural values in school that are negated or not supported at home 
effective interaction may become difficult or a conflict situation for 
* students may result The emphasis is on "all"-not on minority or on any 
otner special population We have discussed this similar emphasis in 
^Community Education definitions. Grant (1 977) has presented a pertinent 
tesu,e in the definition of Multicultural Education. He recommended: 

That the term given to the educational process in a culturally and 
socially pluralistic society not be\alled 'multicultural education' 
- because this term implies a narrow, limiting\wd supplementary - 
* boncept and focus. 

'the connotation of Multicultural Education is that of.an add-on "program " 
often confused with ethnic studies or a type of "band-aid" approach to deal 
m with diversity Grant's (1 977) approch suggests a permeation of the entire 
educational process predicated upon the statement: 

j 

Giverym understanding of the nature of human differences and 
the realization that individuals approach concepts from their 
own perspective, advocates of 'education that is multi-cultural' 
are consistent in their belief that respect for diversity and 
individual differences is the central ingredient of the concept. 

As tne definition is expanded and explained, the principles reflect the 
necessity for community involvement arid participation: "...Education 
programs that are^multiculturalrmust, by their very nature, actively involve 
individuals of different racial and cultural backgrounds. Participation by 
such individuals, is essential..." (Grant 1978). Such participations 
exemplified in one of Community Education's basic tenets, the criterion 
affecting education process through community participation. 

O / • * > . 9 * 
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The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD) in 
s a recent publication (Grant, e<±, 1977) addressed the concerns of 
Multicultural Education This interpretation Of the concept is ". .a 
humanistic concept based on the strength of diversity, human rights, social 
justice, and alternative life choices for all people." The essential goals 
' included developing interaction of people -and experiences of diverse 
cultural groups that are positive and productive This suggests the nefed to 
go beyond the walls of a school building to implement effectively 
Multicultural Education. One of the ASCD's illustrative suggestions for 
application includes the following dictum. "Institute a system of shared 
governance in the schools, in which all groups can enter equally in the 
learryngand practicje of democratic procedures " Governance and sh'ared 
decision-making are crucial concerns in education today but they are of 
particular interest to Community and Multicultural Education. 

As previously stated/most definitions of Multicultural Education share 
the cQmmon element of affecting all people in^society. To do this, it'is 
essential- to involve community in the process. It would be impossible to 
fc^tefinfe adequately either Community Education or Multicultural Education 
y by eliminating the words, "all" or "process," in either the actual work or 
the meanings Inherent in the concepts.' If education is the purveyor of 
cultural heritage, Hdeals, values, and knowledge and is affected by social 
conditions, "influenced by cultural values, the\political system, the 
ecortomic order, and social stratification," (Clark, 1963), then concepts 
represented in Multicultural ^end Community Education must be ad- 
dressed. They represent the cutting edge of soeietal change This often 
preserlts a dilemma of leadership: , 

Public schools are frequently torn between two poles. As the 
purveyor of the nation's cultural heriage, they are inevjtably 
conservative but as a potential instrument of social betterment, 
they £re under constant pressure to improve the society around** 
them. (Cobbs, 1977) 
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A MUTUAL FOUNDATION. COMMUNITY' INVOLVEMENT 



.The ' purveyor role" takes place primarily at tfte classroom level, and the 
resulting influence is on. the community Many additional concerns 
surround the entire field of education, however, the next question 
addresses those which are related to community involvement 

Assuming that community involvement is^n essential ingredient in the^ 
implementaion of both concepts, the question is raised what dops 
involvement mean? Is it decision-making? control? governance? volunteers 
in the class r oom? participation? PTA or 0? school board? An irrefutable 
answer is not attempted here, rather, the emphasis is placed on some 
degree of participation in decision-making and governance Participation is 
often confused with control— a controversial, polarizing idea Control by 
any single group does not always refect a meeting/of the needs of a 
representahve majorhy in a local setting. A shared decision-making 
process involving lay citizens in educational matters fs advocated here as 
the most effective way for education m all ar^as to meet the needs oil its 
constituency. Educators must share theirVesponsimlity in an open, npn- 
*hreaterfcig-manner if they are to avoid community control incident^ by 



irate citizen groups as Evidenced in the Ocean-Hill Brownsville Experi- 
ment The creation of this distgct was an attempt to meet demanded 
participation However, it was ^one with miscommunication^vith tha 
public in the midst of an existing controversy (Fantml and Gittell, 1969) 
The results of this situation can be viewed as the lack of a planned 
developed, on-going, and organized attempts community involvement in 
educational deciswh-making. . 

Educational decision-making must be seen as a part of the political arena 
surrounding education that affects every facet of education, including the 
classroom The governance structure in education is, in most states, a 
result of non-partisan politics, ustfSlly controlled by the super socio- 
economic strata ote community. Clark (1 963) cited three reasons for this: 

1) priviledged social strata need less inducement to bring them 
to the polls, thus candidates supported by active and organized 
middle-class fare proportionately better; 2) candidates depend 
on business organizations and private individuals for campaign 
contributions; and 3) with no party distiguishing characteristics, 
prevoter information is' more important when entering the 
voting boojii^ - , 

Since the means of communication are most often disproportionately ' 
controlled by the wealthier segments of the population, the poorer strata 
arr politically disadvantaged. Consequently, community educators or 
multicultural educators are compelled to work within the informal, aswell 
as the formal, poMtical system to accomplish their goals. If community 
educators viewed their position as one^of interacting in a mici^pjlitjcal 
process toward school governa nee, then they would accept the cha rge that 
"community education can become the vehicle for development 'of a, 
community political structure to maintain local' influence in decision- 
making and to make policies more, representative of the community's 
needs'' (Tobias and Hager, 19^71 Such a position provides the basis for 
Multicultural Education to become a reality. Traditionally, institutions have 
not responded favorably to aljernative forms of education, economic 
reform, and social >reform but have used political influence to protect 
themselves Against change. Democratic principles on the other hand, 
insist on power diffusion, as Bachrach (1967) indicated: 

The crucial issue of democracy is not the composition of the 
elite. ..for the man orNttle bottom it makes little difference 
whether the jcommand emanated from an elite of workers and 
farmers. Instead the issue is whether democracy can diffuse 
power sufficiently throughout at^walks of life, a justifiable 
feeling that they have the pdWer to participate in decisions 
* . , whicfo affect themselves and the\orpmon life of the communtiyf 
especially the immediate community Jp which they, work and 
spend most of their working hours and energy. m 

In keeping with/femocratic principles and political reality, as they relate td 
Multicultural Education, one must accept the^ealization that not only 
ethnic minorities are being alienated, bureaucratized, or depersonalized by 
^Jatfay's ver^olitic^jly active society but that: 

° « - ? 1 TO 



... all of us are being srzed and fitted to sets of specifications that 
are essentially depersonalizing and destructive to human 
individuality. In a very real sense, members of the majority 
v culture or dominant segment of society adjust as invalidated as 
^sjnd/v/duafs as are -members of minority groups and culture. 
/ (fc<ant, 1977) y 

( The point regarding the meaning of involvement is that m recognizing 
„ multicultural processes, each person must be accorded respect, regardless 
of the social, ethnic, cultural, and religious background. This is a concern 
which must be addressed by everyone, and participatory decision-making 
in school governance is one vehicle to ensure .involvement 




PART II CONSIDERATIONS FOR TEACHERS ' 
TRAINING NEEDS • 

• 

The most important question then arises related to training. How are 
teachers to receive training in Community Education and Multicultural 
Education so that both concepts can be implemented? This'is an issue ' 
which educators must examine seriously if this is to become a reality. 

Teachers are as subject to human foibles as other people. Without 
question, some teachers may regard their assignments to multiethnic 
schools as less than alluring 'They may face their assignments with 
misgivings and anxiety because of <their personal concern about the 
reactions of both the white and the non-white communitiesand because of 
their belief thauhey will have difficulty working with children whose goals ' 
value system, and behavior are different fr ortftheir own. This is due to their 
lack of training and preparation to consider the implications of diverse 
ethnic backgrounds of students and the communities in which they live ■ i 

Individuals', perceptions (accurate or distorted) of situations influence 2 
their benavior Perception and behavior are both influenced by traihmg*(or 
lack oUt) and attitudes t6ward people and objetts in situations. Therefore 
teachers in a multicultural setting must examine their own attitudes 
toward memDers of other ethnic groups so that they* can develop 
satisfactory working relationships with them. This usually does not take 
place in teacher training program?. Concern for children by teachers of 
different etnnic identities hopefully will lead teachers to recognize each 
other, regardless of ethnic origin, as professionals, as persons wprthy of 
respect and dignity, ana as colleagues with similar goals. ' 

Hence, an important factor to take into account in examwihg one s own 
attitudes is that the examination must take place in a divegft ethniq setting. * 
Self-exarninatJon without input from one's colleagues iHfely vyill result in 
the conclusion, "I'm all right; it must be the other perspn whose-attitude 
needs changing " Of course,, this is the safest, procedure and the least 
threatening conclusion; .also, one's own ego <JOes not get hurt le; 
changing oneself is -not necessary. / * ^ . ' ■ * 

Teacher preparation (pre and in-service) is an area recenuy de'alt with 
more extensively in Multicultural Education but limited in Community 
Education Both areas *are heavily dependent on teacft^rs for effective 
implementation, but training in either area is not presently^ requirement - 
m most, if not all, state certification standards. Efforts are being made to 
change the present licensing procedures based on increasing evidence' 
that these areas are crycial to teacher training. 

Communities vary sociologically, economically, ana culturally. 
Teachers need to understand the type of cornmunityln which 
the students live if they are to help students in their understand- 
ing of their environment ... the community should be involved in 
determining both what is taught and the method of teaching. ^ 
The cpmmunity shdtrld be Viewed as a resource to the school 
(Hager, 1977) " / 
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However, it would appear naive to suggest that teachers will demand or' 
even accept training in either area unless the concepts have bpen accepted 
or sanctioned by some otKer superordmate group. This may be part of the 
challenge tc^ community educators, that is, to apply their process skills in 
the larger pojitical arenas of education to influence universities, state 
departments of education and accrediting associations so that they have an 
impact on teacher preparation. Most teachers are hesitant to become 
actively involved in efforts to involve community members in their 
classroom because they have bad little or no training jn the utilization and 
management of citizen involvement. The same is true for implementing 
Multicultural Education, teachers are crucial to the effort but lack the. 
training to put the concepts to work. , / 

REQUIREMENTS FOR AN EFFECTIVE TEACHER 
The role of teachers has been addressed in several publicationsrelated to 
Muticultutal Education. One of the most praotical approaches utilizing the 
community is demonstrated by Arciniega (1977) in the following list of 
requirements for an effective teacher in Multicultural Education. ^ 

1 ) A recognition of the legitimate role^hat parents have in the educative 
process. 

2) A readiness to participate in a variety of the minority community 
activities^: 

3) A desire to involve minority parents and community residents in 
school-community programs. . „ 

JX) A knowledge and understanding of the minority comnujnity arid its 
dynamics. • / 

5) A recognition that genuine community involvement in schobJ related 
activitiesNsan be a positive asset rather than a liability. • t I 

6) A willingness to receive guidance and support from members of the* 
minority community regarding the special needs of their children. 

7) An organizational facility and skill ^sponsoring community service, 
projects and programs to benefit the target community. 

8) (In short) A genuine sensitivity to the desires andVieeds of the target v 
minority communities which his/her school serves. 

Even if the word minority were omitted, the skills required still would be 
necessary fQr every teacher. > ♦ 

The authors suggest additional steps .teachers could initiate sa they 
.could begirj the process of understanding Multicultural Education in their 
situations- thrfrucj^individual and group in-service preparation programs. 
To study alone is only to acquire factual data, an exercise in cognition. 
Teact^ejs should cohsidter seeking solutions through group efforts. It is 
suggested that teachers, as a minimum effort, might: 

1) £ncourage their principals to initiate a study of the problems of 
Multicultural Education in the school by devoting faculty rjieeting 

^tijtre to a discussion of this topic as well as others more specific t^the 
locale. ^ ; "V 

2) Do independent reading on the subject in appropriate professional 
publications. 

3) Deliberately seek to establish a professional" relationship with 
teachers of ettyiic groups other than their own to have mutually 
beneficial exchange of information, objectively and fyofessionally 
dealing with information and misinformation. 
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Groups of teachers and their principals could consider seeking and 
devising additional procedures in examining the nature and meaning of the 
problems identified Forthose-who are somewhat reluctant to initiate study 
on their own, it might be well to consider the utilization of outside 
specialists as consultants to assist in planning study programs and in 
conducting appropriate in-service seminars in both Community and 
Multicultural Education. t 

A small planning group could be established (preferably elected by^the 
group which it is to represent), which is representative of cultural and 
ethnic diversity The purpose of such a committee would be to serve as a 
focus for identifying and exammjng the problems of intergroup relations 
within the school On the basis <jf their assessments, they could plan the in- 
- service time allocated to the «tudy of Multicultural Education and/or 
.Community Education Regular Weekly seminars, weekend seminars, or 
tun-blown institutes of one to six weeks or more might be the result of the 
planning efforts Many school systems across the country have found the 
institute approach vary helpful 

QUESTIONS FOR ATTITUDE EXPLORATION < 

Items generated in preliminary exploratory discussion by small 
representative groups reflect concerns "at both the buifding and district 
levels Examples of concerns that may be discovered and used as the basis 
for further exploration are inherent ii> questions, such as: 

1) Does the attendance at social functions such as dances reflect the 
* socio-economic and ethnic make-up of the school?* 

2) What <§re potential approaches that could be made to parents to 
\develop understanding of the desirability of diversity/ 

3) How can teabhers be prevented from imposing their own ethnic 
prejudices on pupils to the exclusion of other ethnic cultures? 

4) Are officers in school clubs elected on the~basis of ability without , 

# discrimination on x the basis of ethnic oriain or socio-economic 

status? Are the criteria such that they 'exclude minority participa- 
\ # tion? \ 

5) How responsive are„the professionals in education, particularly the 
school board, to community pressures? For example, if teachers act 

' m what they feel is the bes't interest of the students, are they given a 

chance to present their cases to the administration and school board 
before they are dismissed on the basis of an intolerant parent's 
anger? * v ^ 

Ja& Can > tHe solution t0 the problem of prejudice be speeded up by 
^conducting conferences with parents, like those which are held with 
'Wteachers?* 

7) Howcan wesetupchallengingprogramsoragtivitiestowipeoutthe 
feelings of the past> Feelings of superiority as well as of sublima- 
tion? 

' 8) How can students be integrated Without a couhter reaction from 
minority students to strike back for all past injustices? What steps 
could be taken t6 give minority students the oppbrtunity to address 
past injustices in an acceptable manner? * * 

9) Why are learned or so-called educated people so prejudicedin spite ' 
of their educational experiences? 
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10y How can yoiNalk freely when there appears to be a hostile or 
indifferenHnmospbere? ' * , m % 

11) Eating together is an essential activity. It provides another 
dimension to developing relationships. What logical reasons are 
there for not eating together in the school cafeteria?* If there are 

- none, then why not eat together? 

12) The school is integrated and the community remains segregated, 
shfculd this topic^be broached in fclassroom discussion? 

13) The kids are not the problem, the probleip is the parents Howdoyou 
change the attitudes of the' pa/ents? \ 

1 4) What can be done to encpurage participation when parents will not 
allow their children tc^be active in extracurricular activities? 

<15) Whafdo you do in a class which segregates itself, with very'stong 
feelings on both sides? ' *- , - v 

Teachers' attitude^ toward their colleagues also are extremely important 
in the day-to-day school routine. Attitudes, typically based on beliefs, 
experiences, and information, are held to be true. Wherf opportunities for 
professional experiences among diverse ethnic groups were limited, 
teachers' attitudes toward professionakiolleagues of another ethnic origin 
generally were not based on reliable information, but on stereotyped 
identrfications and overgeneraiizations Few teacners have attempted to 
examine their beliefs critically and logically. As a result, many reasonable 
teachers reject a rational analysis of their predjudiced attitudes. If the 
conflicting attitudes and the resulting behavioural patterns of diverse 
ethnic groups are not reconciled, attempts to refine working relationships 
will be stifled, and each grou0 will find itself isolated from the other. 

A SUBSTANTIAL EFFORT FOR IMPROVEMENT 

Educators neea to strive to develop, tnrougn occasional, frank discus- 
sions of each other's problems, a rapport through which gteater 
professional insight ana personal understanding may result. Teachers 
should not assume that an integrated working relationship wll come 
immediately. This is a partjof tne challenge presented jiere to the education 
community. Although some persons are slow x& accept colleagues of a 
different racial identity, teacners wno are committed to their profession put 
basic environmental and cultural differences in perspective. 

It cannot be\)yerempnasized tnat teacners should vyork with a member of 
anotner cultural and/or ethnic identity oh a susiaihejd basis. Statements 
sucftas, "I know you haven't had advantages, but . . ." are expressive of a 
patronizing attitude and imply a sense of superiority. Such rash or 
unmindful comments could negate the possibility of.deyeloping pleasant 
and deeper intergrocip unperstgnding's and relationships. • , 

The majority population in tne past has effectively— openly or covertly- 
subjugated mmOrites. However, today we would hope that they are moving 
toward working alongside tne twentietn-century minority person on an 
equity basis. If majority teachers expect deference from minority co- 
worker they are in for disappointment, it will not be given. The attitudes of 
minorities arre changing much more rapidly than those of the rfajority. 
From the inspiration of leaders in the intellectual emancipation ofblacks 
such as W.E.B. DuBois, Carter Woodson, and Martin Luther King, Jr., 
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( black*first changed their corporate image within their group butnow are " 
\changmg their image within the majority 'population. The change' is 
TJewystent and evident. Teachers of all racial and cultural identities are 
• bound togetherin the leading edge ofhuman interaction and in stations , 
demanding recognition by the changing patternsipf the social order The- 
integrity of teaching in the future, therefore, will be determ.ned" in large 
• measure by the success wh.ch all teachers have in establishing mutual 
professional and personal respect. 

TEACHER/PARENT RELATIONS 
Further-Consideration for teacher training comes in the area of teacher- 
parent relations This ls an essential component for both Community and 
Multicu tural EducatKjn preparat.on. In any school,, the establishment of a- 
satisfactory pafenWeacher relationship 1S a necessary basis upon which to 
build parental confidence and reject. Where the teacher and parent are of 
djfferent ethnic and cultural backgrounds, the need for a harmonious 
working relationship takes on even greater importance. Ateacher who has 
a multi-ethnic class faces many social, emotional, and psychological 
problems in attempting to create and develop a climate for effective 
teacher-parent comunication. „ 

* The teacher, educated to look beyond the child to the social and economic 
conditions from wh.ch the child comes, knows that no matter how 
adequate the curriculum, how many and varied the materials for 
instruction how attractive the classroom, or how competent and 
understanding the administrators, these are mere instrumentation and 
structure for educating the child. The teacher also knows that these do not 
and cannot, function effectively in an atmosphere devoid of open and 
realistic communication between teacher, parent, and'community Nor is it 
realistic to close one's eyes and rationalize that the child's social 
environment is not the province of the teacher, but the responsibility of 
sbciety. The effective teacher is both a social ar*d intellectual leader as a 
member of the society within which responsibility for change is assumed 
n view of this, a professional commitment to teaching begins with 
teachers who accept their share of responsibility by striving to establish 
wholesome teacher-parent relationships through open, honest, frequent 
ana- pleasant (if possible) communications with parents, to the end that the 
students will be the chief beneficiaries. The establishment of a satisfactory 
relationship with parents of. another ethnic or cultural background is a 
necessary basis upon which to build parental confidence and trust 

Teachers want to know where to begin/A practical approach would be to 
consider the following general statements concerning parents of both " 
majority and minority, culturally and educationally different„pupils: 

1. Children have strong motivation and Joyalities to their families and 
their cultures. Here is where they belong, where they feel comfortable 

2. Parents .of culturally different children (they are not disadvantaged or 
deficient) have been viewed as having little constructive help to offer 
or their children. While it is, true that many parents, who themselves 
lack formal training, may find it difficult to aid in intellectual tasks, they 
still have a tremendous influence on the desires andambitions of their 
HL l ,fi r ^?^ P f rentS 1 ° f mea9er educat 'onal backgrounds often have 

owoi™^ Ration for good schooling because they 
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know its relationship to responsible positions. These parents can 
motivate £nci/encourage their children, they can instill in them an 
appreciation for good schooling. 
3. If teachers are to be successful in getting the home and family ta 
reinforce school, especially in changing habits and attitudes, they must 
find ways to improve and strengthen the family's concern for their 
children's education and relationship to the school 
These statements reflect the challenge that effective, meaningful 
communication must be achieved and that an understanding of the roles 
and problems of the home, school, and community must be developed. This 
can be done best by meeting-parents face-to-face. & 

An expression of interest on the part of the teacher makes the parents^ 
feel that they, too, h^vea part in the child's education. Meetings may be 
planned for mdividuaTparentS, however,/at first, all parents might, be 
invfted to informal discussions built around such topics as activities in 
reading, field trips, or parental participation in their" children's school 
experience. In this way parents are provided the opportunity to become 
acquainted with the teacher and other parents through common goals. 

Long, drawn-out conferences, during which parents sit and listen to thfe 
teacher talk on and on about their child's strengths and weaknesses, what 
he/ ^he needs and does not have, are not likely to strengthen a relationship. 
The parents should be encouraged to talk. The tegcher could note their 
com ments about their child's interests arid experiences, ambitions for their 
child, and past school history. Since the hoVie, as well as the school, is an 
educational agency, the opinions of parents should be respected, and of 
course, parents frequently offer valid criticisms and helpful suggestions 
Parents and teachers together can guide the child better than each doing it 
alone. 4 

The importance of the informal relationship cannot be overemphasised. 
If parents exhibit some hostility, ft could very well be a reflection of their 
own disappointment and painful experiences in school. Basically, most 
parents consider the school as a source of hope for their children. When 
parents understand what the school is trying to do for their children and 
when they find they can genuinely rely on the teacher and the school to 
provide the skills necessary to cope with the new, more complex society, 
their interestVenthusiasm, and cooperation can be enlisted. 

Some parents may not respond to a request to visit the school nor to a 
note requesting an appointment for a home visit. In.such cases, the aid of a 
social worker, visiting nurse, community agent, or health official may be 
soliciteal^Tie " teacher may receive useful information from them; 
frequently, they already have- established rfcpport with, parents. . 

Parents, on the whole, are anxious for their children to da well. Parents 
usually want to cooperate, and when cooperation is seemingly lacking, it is 
often because parents do not understand how they can help. Parents can 
be expected to g ive their cooperation only when they understand what the 
school is trying to do. Teachers^and parents both benefit from effective 
home-school relationships, however, the children are the chief beneficiar- 
iei 

STANDARDS AND RECOMMENDATfONS FOR TEACHER PREPARATION 

Preparation for teachersr v m these areas of relationships is critical to 
effectively implement Community and Multicultural Education. The need 
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™» '! ra ' n »', n£ ! ? S . surfaced with .a national impetus. Ev.dence of the 
-Sf^^MultiCultural Education can.be seen in the standard on' 
ArrSlt- Edu . Catl ° n r | c6nt| y adopted by^he National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE): (6.3 Long Range Plann.ng) 

• ■ .'.The institutional community will participate in conducting 
. such studies and in projected plans for the long>aT%e- 
development of teacher education. In addition the long-range 
plan of, the institution reflects a commitment to* multicultural 
„' • education STANDARD: The institution has plans for the lonq- 

range development of teacher education; these plans are part df • 



j 
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/ . a design for total institutional development 



.nJSJL S, T Sta w ard m teacner P re Parat.on, universities must 

involve the larger community of which ,t is a part, realizing that the 
community has something of value to contribute. Tyson 1973) c,tes 

J effec^^ J* " im P |emented - <*« have some posmve 

r r !?.- 9 th !, abll ' t y u of universities and communities to create the 
conditions under which a culturally pluralistic society can evolve. Three of 

1 ^tne fourteen recommendations are as follows: 

\ * 1. The university should be a source of technical 

\ assistance that enables the community to develop the 

\ ■ methodology and techniques to institutionalize its knowl- 

- edge and capabilities of a marketable community. 

I' 2 The community must organize and structure ifself so 

*\ tnat lts Publics can make a positive contribution to the 

- community's dialogue with educational institutions 

i concerning goals and objectives. v 

\ 3. Communities should negotiate the inclusion of their ' 

i existence_and activity as ah essential part of the ♦ 

. s educatiohaT prdce'ss. i , 

\ thJ h rIf l VP a e ° f i t nterac<ion with tne community presently is not included in 

- 1 LcaTS B T ° f T T versitiei S However ' if they are to meet the 

^ da r d 'respondtotheneedso?society,becomeaccountable and 
• effectively prepare teachers for a pluralistic society, then they must explore 
alternatives, such as these, to their present methods. y musIexplore 
J™ re ! U ' tS ° f u the faMure of universities to meet the needs of their 
SEn T?" % e jT pl . ified by a situa t-on that arose.in Ann Arbor, 
IllSy i ?° dlStnCt was deeply seemed about the ability of 

teachers to respond to multiethnic curriculum needs. After a study of the 
situation by teachers, parents, administratiors. and community residents 
^ the following statement was adopted by the Board of Education: 

Begininning m the 1972-73 school year, no student teacher 
shall be accepted by the Ann Arbor Schools unless he/she can 
demonstrate attitudes necessary to support and create the 
multi-ethnic curriculum. Ea^h such student teacher must 
provide a document or transcript.which reflects training in or 
evidence of substantive understanding of the multi-ethnic or 
/ minority experience (Baker, 1976). 

m T m e o ^ niV / rSi , ty ° f , M ' cni 9an School of Education.had no ev.dence of 
multiethnic/cultural education in the formal curriculum but did have 
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appro*t*qately 6ne thousand students who had to meet this requirement in 
less tharfWcaonths. A temporary arrangement for the current school year 
was negotiated with a workshop format asan acceptable interim^pproach , 
The School of Education then seriously Dlanned aVid adopted specific 
multiculturalobjectives tn their curriculum for preparing teachers, . * • 
The above example is used to provide further rationale for the critical 
necessity on the part of universities to attend seriously to both 
Multicultural Education and Community Education. „ * 
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CONCLUSION 1 
A concluding question is examined. Where does one start/or where are 
• m0 . St effect,ve resources for implementing Community and/or 
Multicultural Education? Historically, it appears that the federal govern - 
• ment has been responsive to meeting the changing educational needs of 
soci^y, perhaps becauselt is not subject to political pressures or-the web of " 
bureaucratic-structures locally. If the responsibility is left to the federal 
government, it is npt in keeping with the tenets of Community Education 
and local involvement in educational decision-making. How does 'one * 
initiate convergence of two trends in education that have begun and 
depend on opposite forces? Community Education focuses, Zn local 
problems, Involvement, and political structu/es, Multtcultural Education is - 
embedded in "soc.ety-at-large" concerns and has been federally imposed 

bbould the impetus for Multicultural and Community Education bothte 
at the grass roots level? Can community members on the one hand 
influence local education when teachers on the other hand have not been 
trained or prepared in these areas? Can community members organize 
themselves enough to impact the, stoic university to^ake it responsive to 
their needs? Should teachers take the initiative and demand training*! 
these areas from the school district (in-service) and/or university (pre- 
service)? Or should they organize and attempt implementajion with 
community support and involvement? Should they begin with currfculum 
■ revision and student oriented approaches? 

Should the university 'be able to influence state certification procedures 
to effect requirentents in these areas? Or should the state, being 
responsible for education, require universities to include these require- 
ments? Or is a national association the logical one to effect both? Can 
universities work with local school districts and communities coUabtfra- 
tively to bring about the needed changes? 

The answers-to these questions are not clear at present. Any of tfje above ' 
mentioned groups may prove to be the most effective change agent. The 
near future should produce evidence of the most workable •solution 

More questions are raised than can be answered when both concepts.* 
are considered. Is Multicultural Education dependent on Community 5 * 
Education, or vice vensa? To what extent do the two areas need to 
interrelate to be successful? Is community involvement in education 1 
without regard for socio-economic/ethnic consideration satisfactory -for 
either goncept? How does one involve community in educational decision- 
making, enstiringrepresentation from all strata to meet unioue community 
needs? Are different involvement strategies and techniques necessary \o 
involveminority rather than majority community members? If so, what are 
they? ' ■ * ' 

The answefs to these questions.will be found through continued efforts* 
by professionals, as they conduct further research and experimentation 
both of which are essential trTeducation today. 



Further examination may find that the two concepts, Community and 
Multicultural Education, at this point in time are not ready and/or willing to 
collaborate or cooperate. New programs or concepts usually begin with an 
isolationist approach until they -"get ttieir act together." This may be the' 
state of the art for the present a,nd the near future. The authors challenge 
professional educators to broaden thpir horizons and initiate progress 
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d toward collaboration to the end that students and ultimately society itself 
will be the beneficiaries of their own effort— through Community and 
Multicultural Education processes. 

It is thfejrltent of the authors to present this challenge to Educators tcr 
reduce isolationism, if. that is the case, and to'encourage coordinated 
efforts in Community and Multicultural Education toward their total 
integration into the entire educational processes. The opportunity to act 
rather than "talk", is rapidly passing. Although much has been written, 
planned, espoused, and even attempted, it still remains rhetoic until 
implementation can be documented, evaluated, validated, and disseminat- 
ed, ultimately proving 'acceptance of diversity as a positive force in 
American society. 
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